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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


oe 


Letters. 
AGcAwaM, Mass., February 17, 1917. 

Dear Mrs. Smirn: I was much interested in 
your recent letter to the Springfield Republican 
in behalf of the cat. I am in entire sympathy 
with all movements for the better protection of 
the cats for I believe strongly in their value. I 
have known many fine specimens in the past 
fifty years. I have never known a “‘feral cat’’ 
of which so much is written and do not know their 
value about the house, barn and home. I now 
own a large ten pounder who is a bit over two 
years old and the number of rats and mice he 
catches is wonderful. He gets from two to five 
a day, my house and barn are free from the pests 
and he is fast clearing the fields about of the ver- 
min. I encourage him all I can and we love him 
dearly. We feed him in the house but he never 
stops catching the mice. I could tell you stories 
by the dozen of his brightness and of his affection 
for each one of usat home. Herarely goes across 
the street or away from home, but gives us his 
whole time. I would not take one hundred 
dollars for him for he is worth more than that to 
us. He has been carefully trained never to 
molest robins, blue jays, pheasants, etc. He 
never touches a chicken and they are as safe 
with him as with their owners. I have not had 
to punish him to teach him to respect the robins, 
etc., but took him down on the grass beside me, 
showed him the birds and told him he must never 
touch them. I know he understood me for he 
looks at them then comes to me and actually 
“grins”? to show me he understands. 

He has never been allowed out of doors a night 
but does all his hunting by daylight except on 
the few occasions when mice have gotten into 
the house. Ignorant foreigners from across the 
river in Springfield with their air guns, and ir- 
responsible boys from town, with their first guns, 
have killed many of our song birds; but I do 
not know a cat in this vicinity—and there are 
about a dozen of them nearby—who has ever 
offered to touch a robin. 

I have come to believe that cats can be taught 


almost anything any animal can and much n 
than some of the small children. I would 1 
come state licensing for the sake of having | 


to see your letter in the Republican. | 
With very best wishes for all who stand 

the cat and her good deeds, I am—Yours ve i 

truly, O. H. ADAMs. 


P. §. State Ornithologist Forbush, in 1}. 


Boston, Masai 

My prAR MapaAm: In response to your Opt, 
letter in the Transcript, I would like to add m 
testimony to the perfect efficiency of the ca 
when he is allowed to do his work in his own waj 
He must be well fed and have his freedom. — 
large property of fifteen apartments which back 
into an open field has been kept absolutely clea 
of rats by one pet cat, for twelve years. Al 


cat is kept, which are infested with rats, who 
course do immense injury.—F. A. B. 


Letter from a Farmer. 

In reply to a letter sent to the Hartford Time 
in which the writer lays the cost of high living ¢ 
the cat, and incidentally complains that “he ha 
to put down some of his hard-earned money fo 
a license to shoot and then has to go to the lant 
owner and get permission to enter on his land t 
hunt, while the cat pays no license, asks no per 
mission, waits for no open season, just goes oul 
any old time and does all the damage possible, 
a farmer sends to the same paper this sensibl 
reply: | 

In the letter in the Times, signed “A Frien¢ 
of the Birds,” the writer thereof makes som 
statements which are, to say the least, inter 
esting. For the past decade learned politica 
economists have wrestled with the problem 0 
the high cost of living and various causes hav 
been ascribed such as the increased productiot 


ld, migration to the cities, increased cost of 
bution, the European war, etc. But the 
r of the letter mentioned clears the whole 
ace at a bound, so to speak, and unveils 
rue cause—the cat. 

lowing nothing of the qualifications of the 
br of the article in question, nevertheless I 
ot afraid to match my knowledge of practi- 
wming against his or hers, as the case may 


t us look at the statements made as the 
‘of the increased price of certain farm prod- 
Potatoes are first mentioned. Now, the 
obstacles to potato raising are blight and 
nd against these birds have no effect what- 
The Colorado beetle is easily controlled 
irlous poisons and if any bird eats these in- 
Tam not aware of the fact. The principal 
of the high price of potatoes at the present 
was the wet weather of last summer which 
xed rotting of the tubers. 
‘regard to apples, the worst enemies of the 
ss are the San José scale and fungous dis- 
, against which birds are powerless. They 
have some value in holding in check the cod- 
moth and the tent caterpillar. The latter 
however, has been abundant in New Eng- 
from the time of the first settlement when, 
urse, the birds were very abundant. Person- 
I have never seen the tent caterpillar more 
dant than in the year 1891. 
‘garding sweet corn, there are practically no 
ts which harm it. Nor can I imagine what 
ble connection there can be between the 
ity of birds and the high price of eggs or 
' products. The great factor in the in- 
ed cost of the production of these articles 
> great advance in the price of all grain and 
e cost (and also in the scarcity) of labor. 
year ago wheat bran and middlings could be 
ned here for $1.35 and $1.40 per hundred. 
each cost very nearly $2. Barley a year 
$1.70; now $2.40. Other examples might be 
indefinitely. Surely “A Friend of the 
3’? would not claim that any part of this 
nce was due to the fact that birds were less 
srous in 1916 than in the preceding year. 
m certainly a friend of birds myself, and do 
vish to be considered otherwise, but before 
ecome unduly alarmed over the matter of 
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cats we had better attend to some more crying 
evils. If farmers are not permitted to keep 
cats, rats and mice will be a source of much 
greater trouble to them than all the insect pests. 

If the present tendency toward over-legislation 
continues we shall eventually have a bureaucracy 
equal to that of Germany or Russia. 

| FARMER. 
Willimantic, February 8, 1917. 


For many years this cat was the mascot of the Chelsea 
Ferry Co. Finding he was getting feeble with age his 
friends sent him to the Animal Rescue League, where he 
now is at home and contented. 


The following letter and poem which were 
sent to OuR FouRFooTEeD FRIENDS have been 
held back by the holiday numbers, but we are 
glad now to give them space: 

November 26. 

Dear Epiror: I send the enclosed verses 
thinking they might find a place in your paper— 
Our FourrooTrED FRrRieNps. They were re- 
cently written by an old lady of ninety-eight 
years, a dear lover of cats, who is now an inmate 
of the Mount Pleasant Home for Aged Men and 
Women in Roxbury. Her name is Miss Annie 
Stone. 


MY CAT AND I. 


Every morn, up the fire-escape, 
Four small feet at my window wait. 
Every morning, rain or shine 

That friendly greeting still is mine. 


While I sew, on the chair he lies, 
Watching my face with his crystal eyes. 
Many a love o’er my life has shone, 
But never a love so much my own. 


O my pussy! the world is round, 

In it many a friend I’ve found. 

When I was rich, they bent the knee; 
When I was poor, they frowned on me. 


But, rich or poor, you have loved me still, 
You share the good as you share the ill. 
And whether we live or whether we die, 
May we be together my cat and I. 
—Annie Stone, 98 years of age. 
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UNINVITED GUESTS. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine RipGes, February 5.—This is a blizzard. 
After several days of almost zero weather we 
are now having a driving snowstorm. The 


have a new bird shelter this winter, farther away — 
in the woods, and I thnk the juncos are going 
there. As for the crows, I have reason to fear 
they are shot. I hear one occasionally in the 
distance and have once seen a crow near the 
bungalow, but Jim, our bold and saucy but 
very interesting pet crow, must be dead o* he 
would be with us to-day, surely. 

We have gunners about in the Dedham rool 
all the time, and there are still boys who are kall- 
ing birds when they get a chance, so it is a poor 
lookout for birds in this neighborhood. 

The wind is blowing the snow in such blinding 
clouds that sometimes I cannot see across sh 
rockery, then it clears again and there are the 


into the snow to find the seeds and grain that 
the snow has covered up. The squirrels gave up 
about noontime, and the blue jays a little later. 
The English sparrows are beginning to go to their — 
snug beds in the barn and shed and soon only the 
little chippies will be left. They are always the 
first to arrive in the morning and the last to 
at night. 

One of our little visitors seems to be going on — 
one foot, and another I perceive has a blind eye. © 


Poor little cripples—it is pathetic to see the spar- é 


row with one good leg only trying to cling to ae — 
bough in this wind. .. 


birds are crowding around the bungalow asking 
to be fed. We have swept off the snow from the 
bird table and the window shelves and replen- 
ished them again and again, until finally Perkins 


We have been pouring a pail of boiling hot — 


water into the bird pool every day since they ee 


told me he had got to the bottom of the barrel 
where he keeps the birds’ feed of grains and seeds. 
Then I had a large johnny-cake made and we 
have been crumbling that up, and the birds eat 
as if they never expected to get a chance to eat 
again. | 

The little winter chippies are here in unusual 
numbers and are feeding side by side with the 
English sparrows, though there is one quarrel- 
some chippie who drives away the English spar- 
rows and his own kind, and monopolizes the 
kitchen window most of the time. 

The blue jays and chickadees and woodpeck- 
ers have eaten nearly a'l the suet. It is all gone 
from one cedar tree and there is not much left on 
three other trees where we put a good supply. 

The birds I miss to-day are the juncos and the 
crows. I heard a junco this morning, but be- 
fore I could get to the window he was gone. We 


weather was so cold to thaw it out, but I did not 
realize until we began to do this how much the 
birds care for water in cold weather. 
day after we began this, they went to the bird 
pool and waited around it, looking to see where 
the water was, and as soon as Perkins came with 
the pail they flew up into a tree over his head, 
watched him chop out the ice, and fill the pool, 
then they hardly waited for the water to be cool 
before they were down on the edge dipping their 
bills into it. 

Max, our white setter, saw the water shining 
and sparkling and rushed down the rocks in his 
headlong fashion and plunged his nose into it. 
He got it a little scalded, I think, for he imme- 
diately began to rub his nose in the snow. 

The birds seem to enjoy bathing even in the 
coldest weather. They stand in the water and 
flutter their wings and fly up into the trees and 


The second | : ; 
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» preen their feathers, making their toilette as 


cheerfully as if it were summer weather. 
February 18.—One of our zero days last week, 
as I was writing at my desk, I looked out on the 
path under my window where there is always 
food for the birds and saw a beautiful pheasant 
busily picking up the grain. He stayed some 
time on and around my rockery close to the 
bungalow but Max came on one of his flying 
visits and the pheasant disappeared. Max did 
t have a chance to chase him as I ran to the 
itchen door and invited him to enter and kept 
im with me until I felt sure the pheasant. had 


gone to a safe distance. 


“ 


D walk through the woods that are below the 


A WInTER FEEDING PuAcr FoR BIRDS. 


Afterward, the next day, I started out on a 


bungalow, outside our fence. I went out the 
door that is quite out of sight of the barn on 
purpose to avoid the dogs but I had only gone a 
short distance before I felt a rush of a body 
against me and a nose thrust into my hand, then 
Max, having greeted me politely and told me he 
was on hand, bounded on ahead of me into the 
woods. Just a moment later I heard heavy 
breathing behind me and Basil was lumbering 
along, mouth open, tongue hanging out, and a 
satisfied grin very evident on his big, good- 
natured face. 

But we didn’t see any pheasants. There 
were tracks; so many that I feel sure there are 
several pheasants left in the adjoining woods; 
and there was one rabbit. track, and another 
that looked like a quail’s track, so the gunners I 


hear every Sunday in the distance have not killed 
everything yet. 

I did not mention that Davie Lindsay was 
with me. That goes without saying; but Davie 
never chases anything but a squirrel, and he 
usually keeps very close at my heels. He is, I 
am sorry to say, very jealous of Basil and when 
Basil comes near me Davie is apt to fly at his 
legs, snarling viciously. Basil stands still and 
looks down at him with scorn and contempt, then 


‘throws me a reproachful glance as much as to 


say,—‘‘Do you approve this?”’ and, of course, I 
immediately call Davie away and scold him a 
little. 

Though I walk in the woods often, I have 
never met a cat. My neighbors keep cats put 
they are so busy catching rats and mice in the 
barns that they have no time to go philandering 
about in the woods. I think I have mentioned 
before that a man I know who spent every winter 
for eleven years in the Maine woods hunting, 
and I am sorry to say, trapping, told me that 
only once in all that time did he ever come across 
a cat, or cat tracks in the woods. The cat he 
found was, in spite of the game, nearly starved. 
He took her in his camp and kept her with him 
until he left the woods in the spring when he 
placed her in a good home in the village. 

Squirrels are unusually numerous this winter. 
I wonder if we ought to call squirrels wild ani- 
mals. These squirrels that come uninvited to 
the bungalow to share the birds’ feasts are any- 
thing but wild. They are graceful, interesting 
little creatures but we do not want them be- 
cause we know they will trouble the birds in the 
spring far more than cats and they are not of any 
use, as far as I can see, but I have not been able 
to make up my mind to have them killed. What 
surprises me is that without any encouragement 
they seem so tame. They come up on my win- 
dow shelf, scaring away the birds. I go close to 
the window, the squirrel continues placidly nib- 
bling at a piece of cracked corn. I knock on the 
window—Mr. Squirrel lifts his head, looks me in 
the face, then, instead of running away, he delib- 
erately turns his back to me. His attitude of 
confidence that no harm can be intended is 
enough to disarm his bitterest enemy. We often 
have six running and frolicking around the bun- 
galow at one time and the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
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says he counted ten one day. He says he can- 
not help liking them and he has opened the win- 
dow once or twice and handed one of them a 
cracked nut, which the squirrel took from his 
fingers and ran away—and soon came back for 
more. 

The birds are getting accustomed to the 
squirrels and we often see them on the bird table 
feeding together. One day there were several of 
our white doves, two squirrels and about twenty 
sparrows all feeding on the bird table at one time, 
but when any attempt is made to get a snapshot 
of them all disappear, excepting the confiding 
squirrels. 

Shall we ever reach that Golden Age, that 
happy state, when 


“The lambs with wolves shall grace the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 
The steer and lion in one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 
The smiling infant in his hands shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 
Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forked tongues shall innocently play.” 


eed a Boar) 


| STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


The Pekingese. 

One of the most popular toy dogs at the pres- 
ent time is the Pekingese Spaniel. In the De- 
cember number of Country Life in America, 
Walter A. Dyer has an interesting article en- 
titled ‘““The Vogue of Pom. and Peke.”’ In it he 
says: 

In 1860, when Peking was entered by the Euro- 
pean allies and the summer palace of the Chinese 
Emperor was sacked, five of the little sacred 
dogs of the palace, left behind in the hurried 
departure of the imperial family, fell into the 
hands of British naval and army officers who 
took them to England, where none of their kind 
had before been seen. ‘These formed the be- 
ginning of the Pekingese breed in England. 

This was, however, but one incident in the 
romantic history of an ancient race. Little is 
known of its origin or early history, but these 
same British officers found in the summer palace 


Ting-Fa, a prize Pekingese belonging to Mrs. vr, - 
Spalding. He is amember of the Animal Rescue League ie 
and sends the League his prize money. 


antique bronze effigies of these dogs which indi- 
cated that the breed was more than 2,000 years 
old. Carvings and porcelains in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and other collections in this coun- _ 
try, dating back to the seventeenth century ander 
earlier, show good likenesses of our little Peke. 

For centuries, undoubtedly, these had been 
the sacred dogs of the Chinese emperors, care- 
fully bred and sedulously guarded by the Chief 
Eunuch of the Court. Others of the same breed 
were not uncommon in many parts of China, but 
the palace dogs were always smaller and finer, 
seldom exceeding ten pounds. 

Of the five dogs brought to England in 1860, 
three became the property of Admiral John Hay e 
and the Duke of Gordon, and were known as 
the Goodwood strain. One other, appropriately 
named Looty, was presented to Queen Victoria, 
who thus became a sponsor for both the Pome- 
ranian and Pekingese breeds. 

Though others of the ordinary variety were 
subsequently brought to England from China, the 
the best of the English dogs trace their descent 
from the Goodwood strain. At about the time 
of the Boxer Rebellion, Ah Cum, owned by Mrs. 
Douglas Murray, appeared in England. He was 
evidently another of the palace breed, having — 
doubtless been smuggled out. He was promptly ( 


¢ 


bred to the Goodwood strain and added new 
blood of the same type. 

Some laxity and confusion as to the original 
type crept in, doubtless fostered by owners of ‘ 


xy 


-underhung nor pointed. 
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the larger, commoner dogs, and some English 
authorities still believe that there should be two 
classes for Pekingese dogs in the shows—the 
palace dogs and the others. This difficulty has 
been largely straightened out, however, and of 
late years the breed has been greatly improved 
by careful selection. The best of the Pekes in 
England and America approach very closely to 
the original palace type, and the present-day 
champion is probably much like the dogs held 
sacred by Chinese dynasties hundreds of years 
ago. 

It is quite possible that there were Pekingese 
dogs in this country a good many years ago— 
dogs of the larger, commoner type _ possibly 
brought direct from China by American sea 
captains. The palace dog did not appear here 
until less than twenty years ago, however, one 


of the first on record being imported from Eng- 


land in 1898 by Mrs. Eva B. Guyer. From that 
comparatively recent beginning we may trace 
the rapid ascent of the vogue of the Peke. 

According to the American nomenclature, the 
dog is known as the Pekingese spaniel, but he is 
not really a spaniel at all, if the term is held to in- 
dicate any close relation with the European 
spaniel family, and in England the word spaniel 
is not added to Pekingese. 

The Standard states that the dog ‘“‘must sug- 
gest the Chinese origin of the Pekingese in its 
quaintness and individuality, resemblance to the 
lion in directness and independence, and should 
imply courage, boldness, self-esteem, and combat- 


iveness rather than prettiness, daintiness, or 


delicacy.” 

The head should be massive and heavy for so 
small a dog, and the face like that of a pug rather 
than like a spaniel’s. The skull should be broad, 
flat and not domed between the ears, and wide 
between the eyes. The nose should be black, 
flat, and short, the muzzle black and neither 
Large, dark, round, 
lustrous eyes are a prominent feature. The ears 
should be drooping, heart-shaped, and feathered, 
with black points. 

The Peke rejoices in an abundant coat, with 
a profuse mane and frill. The under coat is 
thick and the over coat long, rather coarse but 
soft, and not curly or wavy. The legs are feath- 


ered and the tail curled and feathered. The legs 
are short and the feet flat. 

All colors are allowable—red, fawn, black, tan, 
brindle, sable, white, and particolored. Black 
masks and spectacles are desirable. As to size 
and weight, the smaller the better, if type is not 
sacrificed. Anythmg more than eighteen pounds 
is generally disqualified. 

The Pekingese undoubtedly possesses more 
character than some of the other toys. He is 
intensely affectionate, almost cat-like in his 
domesticity, and very intelligent. He is in- 
clined to be jealous, but endearing and steadfast 
in his affections. Though little, he is as deter- 
mined in combat as a bulldog. 


The Passing of Nigger. 

In the Military News and Notes of Montreal 
there is an interesting and touching tribute paid 
to a little black dog who had such a love for a 
soldier’s life that he joined the Universities Com- 
panies, attended the men on parade, and con- 
ducted himself with such a soldierly bearing 
that he attracted the attention of whatever 
company he associated himself with. As one com- 
pany deserted him and went overseas, the little 
soldier dog attached himself to the next company 
in training. He tried to attend church with the 
company, but this was not allowed at first. Later 
on when he was sufficiently well trained he was 
admitted to the church service and would lie 
quietly under the pew unless the service was 
unusually long when he would get up, go out in 
the aisle, stretch himself and yawn—as a gentle 
hint to the clergyman that it was time to close. 

Nigger loved the route marches and would 
always lead the column on the march. One day 
he leaped a fence on the way and could not get 
back. When he saw his company marching away 
from him he set up such a pitiful cry that one 
of the men was sent back to give him ‘‘a hand 
over.’’ He was nobody’s dog in particular but 
he was everybody’s dog, the “Official Mascot,” 
and deep was the mourning of the regiment when 
on the march one day last month Nigger was 
run down by a big touring car. Even in his 
dying agony he got up and tried to get to the 
head of the column but fell dead before he had 
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reached it. The next morning, the regiment 
paraded and “stood at attention’? while their 
devoted little comrade was buried. ‘There was 
no singing or shouting on that march and if 
some of the men secretly wiped away a tear who 
can blame them? 


A GRAVE oF A DEARLY-LOVED DoG at 
Pint Ripce Cemetery, DepHAM 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., January 238, 1917. 

I wonder if you’d care to hear about my rather 
strange pets. I call them pets, but I cannot pet 
them. They are crickets. But first I must tell 
you about my fern bowl, as that really begins the 
story. Have you ever seen a fern bowl? There 
are so many in Allentown, due to the fact that 
the mountains are around us. A great many 
people go to the mountains in the fall and gather 
ferns and mountain flowers and berries, taking 
of course the root along with the plant. There 
are several people here who fill the bowls beauti- 
fully. Mine is a four-quart glass fish globe. 
In it is mountain ground, then all around next to 
the glass is the beautiful red partridge berry, 
with the lovely little leaves they have, planted 
with the roots in the jar. All through the jar are 


ferns, such as snake-root, hepatica, grape ferns 
(they are beautiful and if gathered after the 
frost has touched them they are a beautiful 
brown) princess feather pine (looks like little 
Christmas trees) also water pine and a different 
variety of the loveliest ferns. These are watered 
slightly and a glass lid to fit top of the jar is laid 
on and kept on, and you have a miniature wood- 
land in your fish globe. Occasionally a cricket 
egg is in the ground and if it hatches out then 
you have a dear little singer in your jar. 

In about a month after my jar was made I was 
rewarded with two baby crickets. One is a 
female and does not sing. 


about the third of the month. I have taken off 


the lid entirely as I want to hear him sing. I> 


have a thin mull cover over the jar and moisten 
the flowers and ground for them. I beliéve they 
eat of the roots and berries, etc., but I put in a 
little cake sometimes, a taste of meat, bread, 
sugar, and I keep a little plate (portion of a 
doll’s tea set) filled with water. I love to hear 
him sing. He usually sings at night, and a great 
deal some days, and he has been singing or 
fiddling while I am writing to you. | 

I sometimes take him to my bedroom when I 
go to bed. I am like the children that take all 
their toys to bed. First I take up my jar with 
the cricket in it, and my room is on the third 
floor. Then I come back after ‘‘Brownie” for 
she sleeps with me every night. She curls down 
under my arm and I feel she is one of my bless- 
ings. She is not anxious to go to bed as my bed 
is not so warm as the corners she hunts. She 
knows where the warm places are. . I take her 
up and she knows she must submit to the inevi- 
table. My room is not cold, it is very comfort- 
able, but of course not like under a stove or by a 
radiator. 

After a time I had more crickets. A lady had 
a female cricket in a jar and she said it laid eggs 
in the jar, so she gave me the whole business 
(jar she loaned). Well, after a while a couple 
of tiny crickets hatched out. They are almost 
white when born. My, how they could sprint 
across the ground when just born. Well I 
watched those crickets hatch out and I loved 
the dear little things but I had so many, I be- 
lieve about fifteen, and think I kept them too 


The singer started 
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warm, for they nearly all died. Now I have 
only one left. I put him in the jar with the 
others and he is fat but small yet. Indeed, the 
big one is only about the length of a fly now, 
but he certainly can sing. 

One egg must have had twins in it, for we saw 
a tiny baby cricket trying to get away from 
something and on examination we found it was a 
dead cricket, or it looked like it. In the Jar I 
raised my other two in, I put a few very tiny 
sprigs off the pear tree for the crickets to run on. 
Well those sprigs put out leaves last fall shortly 
after I put them in. Later I threw them all out 
but one and about two weeks ago, that one tiny 
sprig had from three to five pear blossoms on it. 
Now please write me a nice letter. Goldie is 
so well this winter. You know he was so terribly 
sick last winter—May Maxwe8 tu. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


Ee 
ta 


Blood Money. 

“Do you hear them crying, O my brothers?” 

Not the children out here in the country, but 
the poor little calves, shivering and starved. 
They have been robbed of their birthright and 
given little nourishment in place of it, so that a 
cream check may come to help out family ex- 
penses, and the overrun enable the creamery 
company to grow from small to large, from an in- 
dependent company to a trust with very large 
offices, containing many stenographers, many 
desks and typewriters, and a manager whose ap- 
pearance in every detail is just the opposite of the 
poor little calf that helped to build up the big 
business. 

The creamery magnate is plump and well fed; 
the calf is thin and starved. The one is comfort- 
able, the other is wretched. The one is warm 
on raw days of late winter and early spring; 
the other is shivering because its baby body is too 
poorly nourished to have much warmth in it. 
The one will look smooth and well-preserved 
when his years multiply; the other will bear the 
marks that characterize age when it is in its first 
summer, and germs of tuberculosis are quite 
likely to thrive in its misshapen body. 


Yet it is futile to blame the creamery man. 
He does not hear the bawling of the wretched 
calves out on the farms. 

My father used to say that many a poor little 
calf had been knocked in the head with the churn- 
dasher. He once offended a farmer by asking 
him what he got for calves dried on the hoof as 
his were. ‘‘They’re just as good as anybody’s 
calves,’’ was the indignant rejoinder. I hear 
many people say that, and they may believe it 
themselves; but the calves know better, and their 
looks prove that you can not take all the good out 
of milk and sell it, and raise beef on the water that 
is left. 

Last October I saw a calf that was born in 
March which looked as if it had not grown any 
since it was born. It reminded me painfully of 
a poor little baby I once saw that had been ill 
from birth and was near death; its poor little face 
was lined with the appearance of age. ‘This 
stunted calf was like an animal decrepit with 
years, its back bowed, its head hanging, its 
gaunt frame covered with roughened hide that 
looked weather-worn and diseased. At that 
time calves that had run with the mothers were 
selling for $30 a head, but a buyer would not take 
this one at all. It was utterly worthless as breed- 
ing stock, and the amount of cream stolen from 
it had not brought anywhere near $30, after all the 
work of milking, delivering the cream, washing 
separator and milk vessels, going to the trouble 
of keeping the calf separate from its mother, and 
making a pretense of “feeding” it with separated 
milk. The high-strung hum of the separator 
sings a doleful tune, a song of blood-money that: 
has been the dirge of many a calf. Too many 
farmers have killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg, and some who have found out the mistake 
have bought another goose and started over on 
another plan. . 

One of these, a neighbor, tells me that for a 
number of years he and his wife milked fifteen 
cows and were slaves to the milkpail and the 
separator. He thought that was the way to 
make money. He lost so many of the calves, and 
those that lived were of such poor quality, that he 
ran out of stock and had to buy to keep his herd 
up. Then he awoke and let the calves do the 
milking, and now is making more money and 
making it easier than he did before. He tells 
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me that he thinks he would have been ahead if he 
had never sold any cream. There are some fine 
dairy cows that will give all the milk a calf can 
take and enough to feed a family besides; but 
we do not have many of that kind in the West, 
and if we had them the handling and feed, or 
rather lack of feed, would soon reduce the milk- 
flow. 

If you can get at the truth you will find that 
many of the ‘yearlings’? put up at sales are 
really two-year-olds, and the two-year-olds are 
three. That shows what hard living does. If 
people are determined to milk they ought to 
“veal”? the calves and save the suffering. Now 
they are huddled, the starvlings that are heart- 
lessly dubbed ‘‘knot-heads,’’ in wet, dark barns, 
with the chill wind blowing through cracks, so 
that some city folks who can pay the price may 
have creamery butter on the table. Humane 
people would lessen suffering if they would re- 
fuse to buy butter made at such a cost. If they 
would do this the demand for cream would de- 
crease, the price would automatically fall, farmers 
would quit milking, calves would grow into beef, 
and possibly more women and girls would stay 
on the farm. A little less drudgery, a little 
more figuring with a lead-pencil, and a whole 
lot more humanity, would make farm life better 
for man and beast—and perhaps for women, 
too.—From The Farm Journal. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League 
received and cared for humanely 329 dogs, 1,807 
cats, 8 birds, 4 rabbits and 1 parrot. The 
special agent for horses took 42 either from the 
sales stables or directly from their owners; 12 
horses were cared for at our Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham. 


Enquiries are coming in about our public 
meeting. We have not decided whether to have 
this meeting or not, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of war. If it is decided to have the meet- 
ing the usual notices will be sent to members. 


Humane Sunday is to be April 22, and Be 
Kind to Animals Week is from April 16 to 22 
inclusive. The American Humane Association 
has prepared three special leaflets to facilitate 
this observance which any one wishing to ob- 
serve this special time may secure by applica- 
tion to ‘Humane Sunday Department, Ameri- 
can Humane Association, Albany, N. Y.” Each 
Anti-Cruelty Society will receive a copy of 
Leaflet No. 1 free of charge. Additional copies 
two cents each. This leaflet contains sug- 
gestions for local societies and committees. 

Leaflet No. 2 is an appeal made directly to 
clergymen, copies of which will be sent free of © 
charge provided they are handed to clergymen 
personally or are enclosed in personal letters re- 
questing their co-operation. 

Leaflet No. 3 is specially for clergymen to use 
themselves, giving information regarding the 
anti-cruelty movement. Clergymen will find 
this leaflet invaluable to them in preparing their 
addresses. 

The American Humane Association has also 
a program arranged for the use of special services 
in Sunday Schools or other organizations and 
branches of church work. | 

A leaflet on humane films, giving a recom- 
mended list which may be secured at a small 
rental through film companies on application, 
may also be had at this same address. 


GEORGEVILLE, P. I., CANADA, 
August 21, 1916. 
In response to your postal of recent date, I am 
glad to say that Gypsy is very satisfactory, and 
is a happy and contented dog. He has gained 
in weight, also in obedience and understanding. 
Gypsy is very playful, and is very graceful 
and pretty as he leaps and runs. He is perfectly 
gentle with the children and they are very fond 
of him. The boy who was afraid of dogs seems 
to have lost all fear of at least one dog.—Yours 
Vela navi h del iB). 


GEORGETOWN, August 22, 1916. 
Captain is a very happy dog and my very 
shadow for his only source of discomfort seems 
to be a great fear of losing me.—Sincerely 
yours, EK. H. H. | 


Coge 
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Don. 


February 19, 1917. 


My Derar Mrs. SmitrH: About my dog 
“Don,” whose picture I left with you last week, 
it would be easier to tell what he does not know 
than what he does. He is always surprising us 
by showing that he understands some at least 
of what we are talking about. 

He is a shepherd, eight years old, and has 
learned all his tricks since he was three years old. 
He sits up and begs, shakes hands, rolls over, 
says his prayers. He brings me his leash if I 
tell him he may “go to walk” with me, and once 
in a while he brings it and asks me to go. He 
goes to my mother’s room in the morning and 
barks for her to come out. He goes to the bank 
by the railroad track each morning, when told, 
and waits for a friend to throw him a paper, 
tied in a roll, from a train as it goes by. He 
brings it home very proudly. 

He understands all ordinary expressions and 
commands, like ‘Go out,’’ “Come in,” “Get 
under the table,” ‘‘ Look out the window,” “ Lis- 
ten,” “‘Go up stairs,” ‘Go to bed,”’ and more that 
I cannot think of now. We talk to nim a good 
deal and he seems to understand a lot of what 
wesay. Heand Peggy, the cat, are good friends 
and greet each other every morning. 

Thanking you for your kindness and with 
hearty appreciation of the good work you do, I 
am—Sincerely yours, Fanny M. McGenr. 


We are experiencing arctic weather and the 
soldiers are delighted to receive your beautiful 
mufflers.—Mrs. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


A complaint was sent to the League in No- 
vember that three dogs had been left in a house 
by their owner, at South end, and were suffering 
with hunger and thirst. We sent at once and 
found the dogs and brought them to the 
League. One was a half-grown puppy and was 
in bad condition; the other two, French bull 
terriers, were in fairly good condition. The next 
day a rough looking man came in and claimed 
the dogs. Upon being asked to show a license 
he went away in a bad temper. The next day 
after this another man appeared and claimed 
them. He, also, had no license to show but he 
said he had a breeder’s license. When asked 
where it was he said it was at Station 3. Calling 
up this station the officer there said there was 
no license in that name. On the third day a 
probation officer came to the League with a 
forlorn, wretched-looking man who, he said, had 
been taken up for using drugs—was a ‘‘dope 
fiend,’’ and was on his way to a retreat where 
such cases are sent, but had begged the 
officer to let him find his dogs and make some 
provision for them before he went. 

The League objected to keeping the dogs if 
any other place for them could be found and the 
probation officer said he would like to take them. 
He called the next day and took them to his 
home, out of town. He kept them only three 
days, then brought them back saying that they 
behaved so badly, fighting with each other and 
being cross that he could not keep them. So 
the League took them in again and at present 
writing they are peaceful and apparently con- 
tented in one of the League kennels, having a 
room and a yard to themselves, excepting that 
the puppy has been relieved of his suffering in the 
electric cage, by full consent of his owner. 


HEADQUARTERS, Boston FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
18 MASON STREET, 
Boston, January 24, 1917. 

I am more than pleased with the dog you gave 
me. She is in the best of health and has got 
quite fat. She has a beautiful disposition, kind 
and affectionate with the children, and they in 
turn think the world of her and give her the 
very best of care. Again thanking you and with 
best wishes, I am—yYours very truly, A. A. T. 
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DESERTED DoG AND Puppies, FouNnD IN CHELSEA. 
Now Happy at CARVER STREET. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 
THE ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE, 

DEAR FRIENDS: In reply to your question re- 
garding the dog I took from the League June 21 
last, I will say that he is entirely satisfactory, 
and has endeared himself very much to us. He 
was very homesick for a few hours only, and 
seemed absolutely discouraged when I first saw 
him at the League. In fact, he appeared so ab- 
solutely dejected that I was moved to take him 
from a feeling of pity, and without much hope 
of success with him, for he seemed to have no 
spirit whatever. If Master Zippo could speak 
he would have much to say to you, I am sure. 
I know he would like to tell you of the good 
times he is having these days, so I believe I will 
let him try, and will act as his secretary and 
amanuensis.— Yours truly, LounLua C. PooLe. 


DEAR ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE: 

My missy says you wish to hear from me, so 
she is going to write a letter for me, to let me 
say for myself how things are with me these 
days. 

I remember those days that I first went to 
stay at the League. I was so frightened and 
homesick that I could not eat, for it was all so 
strange to me there, though the kennel master 
was very good to me and I know tried to make 
me happy. But oh, there were so many dogs 
there, and I was used to being the only one. 
One day—I shall never forget that day as long 


as I live—Missy came! I was sitting leaning 
against the wall, and feeling very miserable, . 
when I heard some one say, ‘‘I think I will try 
that. poor little fellow; he looks so unhappy.” 
Then I was led away to a strange place, and oh, 
I was so frightened I thought I should certainly 
die. After awhile we came to the end of our 
journey. It all seemed so strange to me—I did 
not know what would happen next. They of- 
fered me food and drink but I had no heart for 
anything. I wanted to get out, yet did not 
know where to go. After awhile Missy came and 
talked to me, and patted me, and then I felt a 
little better, but not very much. All at once, 
when nobody was looking, she put her arms right 
around me and kissed me on the top of my head, 
and then, oh, then I felt so glad I did not know 
what to do, so I began to wag my tail very hard, 
and I heard them all say they thought I was 
coming to life again. I kept close to Missy all 
the time, and followed her everywhere, but she 
did not seem to mind. 

Missy and her brothers thought for a long 
time that I was a dumb dog, for they said they 
had never heard me bark. You should have 
heard the commotion when I first opened my 
mouth! It was one morning when the ice man 
came. It made me so cross to see him come into 
our kitchen that I just shouted at him. Master 
said, “Well, upon my word!” and Missy said, 
“And such a fine voice as he has—a _pure-bari- 
tone!’ They seemed so pleased with the power 
and quality of my voice that after that I gave 
many demonstrations of it, and now they say I 
bark too much. I find it very difficult to know 
when and when not to bark. 

Oh, I do so wish I could talk to these dear 
ones of mine, for they say so often among them- 
selves how they wish I could tell them of my 
past life. Master says he feels sure I must have 
lived with an Italian family, for I am so fond of 
spaghetti and bananas. 

After I had lived here about a month imagine 
my chagrin and disappointment when a little 
kitten came here to live with us. Oh, it was tor- 
ture to me to see the fuss made over that little 
creature! I will allow it was a very interesting 
little animal, and seemed to be afraid of nothing 
—not even of me with my deep voice. It was 
interesting to watch the little thing, so tiny it 
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could hardly toddle. Of course I could not bear 
to see it fall or get hurt, for it was Missy’s kitten, 
and I knew I must take care of her property. I 
confess I am growing very fond of this little 
furry imp,—Mopsa, they call her,—for she ap- 
pears to love me so much. She won’t let me out 
of her sight, and she nibbles my toes and bites 
my tail, and sits on my head and puts her little 
velvet toes into my eyes. We play together all 
day long, and have such good times! It is glori- 
ous! 

To-day Missy gave us each a bath. She gives 
us a bath every week to keep off the fleas. At 
first I did not like it at all, but I rather enjoy it 
now, for after the bath, Master takes me out in 
the sun and brushes me all over. 

Truly I think my path has fallen in pleasant 
places, for never once have I had a harsh word 
here, much less a blow. I always have plenty 
to eat, and a bowl of fresh water in the yard and 
one in the kitchen. I know they love me here, 
and I love them more than tongue can tell. That 
is why I get Missy to write for me. I am so 


grateful to my friends at the League for finding 
me this home.—Sincerely. yours, Zippo. 


LEAGUE Doc MakinG Himsetr USEFUL IN His CouNntRY 
Home. 


April begins a new year for this magazine. 
It is a good time to subscribe now for yourself 
or a friend. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 

Answering your postal of the 12th in which 
you inquired if the cat I took November 27 is 
satisfactory and contented, and if he catches 
mice, I am happy to state the cat is quite satis- 
factory to us all. His disposition seems to be 
all right—he is especially loving when begging 
for meat at meal time when his display of affec- 
tion quite exceeds that of an engaged couple. 

We are not troubled by mice now but when 
he first came we were. However he caught some 
and I guess scared the rest away. On one occa- 
sion a mouse he was watching for in the gas 
stove fell on the end of his nose which so sur- 
prised him that he sat and merely watched the 
little rodent scamper for cover. 

I cannot say for certain, but he appears to be 
contented. Occasionally he mews to be let out 
when he wishes to take the air on a promenade 
like any gentleman of leisure and show his glossy 
black coat to his lady friends and those of his 
own sex who are not too big to chase him into 
fits of pale white fear. 

I trust I have answered your questions satis- 
factorily, so with best wishes I will close.—Re- 
spectfully, C. A. K. 


The cat taken from the room where his master 
and mistress were found lying on the bed dead 
from cold and hunger was brought by one of 
our agents to the League, fed and given kind 
care, but was in so bad a condition it was thought 
best to put him to death. 


The following note shows sincere sympathy: 

The January magazine came to-day. I shed 
many tears when I saw those poor horses you 
rescued. I am a working housekeeper at five 
dollars a week and can give you one dollar a 
month and so can anyone who is interested in 
your good work.—Respectfully Yours, E. G. 


Meprorp, Friday, January 138, 1917. 

In regard to the dog taken from the League 
November 18, would say I only hope the other 
little fellow that was taken from there the same 
day is doing as well, and is getting as good care as 
this one is. I brought it up with a cat and the 
cat has been its guardian ever since.—Yours very 
truly, 8. 8. 
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HAVE YOU EVER FORGOTTEN 


The charm of the story read or told you in childhood? The story 
that carried you away from everyday to the land of faraway? 
The stories in the “Once Upon a Time” Series are no less captivat- 
ing because many of them are new. Read them yourself, and 
see if the children will not be interested. 


The “Once upon a Time’’ Series 


Suited for children in : Suited for children in 
Lisbeth Longfrock Grades 6-8 | Merrie England Grades 4-7 
In the Reign of Coyote Grades 4-5 | The Quest of the Four-Leaved 
Pinocchio in Africa Grades 3-6 Clover Grades 7-12 


Pinocchio, The Adventures of Heimatlos Grades 3-6 
a Marionette Grades 3-6 | Moni, the Goat Boy Grades 3-6 


Examine these books at our Boston Office. Each of the volumes 1s 
fully alustrated and available at the low price of 40 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Massachusetts 


SPRATI'S 
COD LIVER OIL CAKES 


For keeping the coat in con- 
dition, for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from illness 


None genuine unless stamped thus—X 


Ye fo eae cated es 
Give Us Write for sample and send stamp for catalogue 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread oD oat cae 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Keeps Them Healthy— NEWARK, N. J. 


Breath Sweet and Clean SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND MONTREAL 
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The 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 
For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 244 11 A.M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


THE BOSTON, ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


‘Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League ‘ 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory | 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxsury STREET . . . . . RoOxBURY 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... Norta ENpD 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moors STREET . . . . .  . CAMBRIDGE 

36 SticKNEY STREET. . . . . ©. West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ~~. 41,750,000 
Animals receiv ed:in: 19] 6 wea. ee tne perro dn ee ee, ee 46,641 
Animals brought in by visitors... .. .- . = |. : 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed Re saa PEI Cty tos 67,500 
Visitors received ae Sas ee ne AC ee ee eS 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916 MP 
Number of animals collected . . 3 . .« « « « =) 0u ye lsunnannOEEean 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals ‘treated. . © 54 370. sks |) cae OUG 
Number of cases of small animals treatedin 1916 . . . . . . . 410,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916. . ©. eee 677 
Number of horses ‘given vacations: --) 9.25... eee 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX’*AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE ‘RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 

For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


